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NEWS NOTES AND COMMENT 


COLLEGE SALARIES 


By J. W. CRABTREE 


Secretary of the National Education Association 


It is generally conceded that college instructors and professors 
constitute the worst paid group in the teaching profession. The 
seriousness of this oversight is readily appreciated when we take 
into account the fact that no group of teachers receives pay in pro- 
portion to the services rendered. College authorities are fully aware 
of this condition. They throw the responsibility for it on state legis- 
latures and educational foundations. They claim that it is much 
easier to secure funds for buildings and equipment than for. increas- 
ing the pay of professors. I have sometimes wondered whether these 
authorities make the same determined effort for adequate pay for 
the staff that they make for a larger campus and for additional 
buildings. I wonder whether they realize as fully as they think they 
do, that men and women, not buildings, make the college or university. 

It is surprising that the college can hold as many of its high 
class instructors as it does on present salary schedules. The effect 
is being felt, however, and with the continuance of low pay it must 
in the course of time be disastrous to the institution. Perhaps the 
staggering freshman mortality of recent years is in part due to 
inefficient teaching in the freshman year. 

Should members of the legislature in each of forty states become 
convinced as I am convinced that freshman mortality could be 
greatly reduced by increasing the efficiency of the teaching staff, 
there is no question but that funds would be added to appropriations 
for the specific purpose of increasing salaries. 

The press has already poked fun at colleges because of this situa- 
tion. The press and the public are now about ready, if not entirely 
ready, to sponsor a movement in behalf of the college professor under 
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whose leadership a million young men and women are now nearing 
the frontier of adult life, and to whom men and women in all walks 
of life are under deep obligation. 

Here is what Edward A. Filene of Boston says from the stand- 
point of a business man: “In this golden age of industry educators 
will be better paid. The same motives that have led us to increase 
the wages of other classes will bring this about. Under the new busi- 
ness system educators are turning raw material into a finished pro- 
duct. That is one of the first essentials of industry. I doubt not 
that the salaries of our teachers particularly in the colleges and uni- 
versities will be doubled within a surprisingly short time. Business 
and Education are closer today than ever before and the association 
is good for both of them.” 


SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION HIGH SCHOOLS 


There are 92 high schools in North Carolina which are members 
of the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the South- 
ern States. In order to become a member of the Association a school 
must be in Group I of State accredited schools. This means that 
the length of term must be at least nine montlis, with four teachers, 
a library of 500 volumes, along with other requirements 


Twelve schools were admitted to membership at the meeting of 
the Association at Fort Worth, Texas, December 4-7, 1928. 


In this connection it is interesting to note the number of schools 
which are members of the Association in the various states—Ala- 
bama has 66; Florida, 102; Georgia, 100; Kentucky, 109; Louisiana, 
93; Mississippi, 55; North Carolina, 92; South Carolina, 57 ; Tenn- 
essee, 81 ; Texas, 191; Virginia, 80. The total number is 1,026. 

Of the 92 schools in this State 76 are public and 16 are private. 
Only two of the public schools can be classed as rural, distinctively. 

The total enrollment in these schools October 1, 1928 was 28,475. 

The number of graduates 1927-’28, was 4,043, of whom 1,614 
were boys and 2,429 were girls. 

Of these graduates, 2,304 entered college in September, 1928. Of 
this number 963 were boys and 1,341 were girls. 

On the average 57% of these graduates entered college. 

The North Carolina Committee of the Southern Association is 
composed of Professor N. W. Walker, University of North Caro- 
lina; Principal L. R. Johnston, High Point High School; Dr. Holland 
Holton, Duke University; President T. E. Whitaker, Oak Ridge 
Institute, and J. Henry Highsmith, Raleigh. 
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ACADEMIC CONTESTS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


An announcement has been made concerning the academic con- 
tests for North Carolina high schools which will be held under the 
auspices of the University Extension Division and the several de- 
partments concerned of the University of North Carolina in the 
spring of 1929. These contests will be: the fifth annual high school 
Latin contest, the fourth annual high school French contest, the 
fourth annual high school Spanish contest, and the fourth annual 
high school Mathematics contest. 

Participation in these contests is open to all accredited North 
Carolina public high schools. The dates for the holding of the 
several contests are as follows: Latin contest, March 1; French con- 
test, March 15; Spanish contest, March 29; and Mathematics con- 
test, April 26. The closing date for the entry of high schools in the 
contests are as follows; Latin contest, February 25; French contest, 
March 11; Spanish contest, March 25; and Mathematics contest, 
April 23. 

A very cordial invitation is extended to the high schools to par- 
ticipate in the academic contests. If a high school plans to enter 
these contests, they should inform the Secretary, E. R. Rankin, at 
Chapel Hill, by the closing dates mentioned above the number of 
pupils which they will have to participate in the different contests. 
For instance, it will be necessary to know by February 25 whether 
an individual high school will take part in the Latin contest. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL BASKETBALL CHAMPIONSHIP 
CONTEST 


The annual state high school basketball contest is the twenty-eighth 
of the contests of the High School Athletic Association of North 
Carolina. A high school must be a member of this association to be 
entitled to take part in the contest by complying with the require- 
ments which are laid down in the regulations. High standards of 
eligibility govern the participation of students in the basketball con- 
test, as in the various other contests of the State High School Ath- 
letic Association. It is, of course, necessary for a student, before 
he can be considered eligible for the contest, to qualify under each one 
of the regulations governing eligibility. The outlook for a fine 
basketball contest this year seems very good. 

The State High School Athletic Association is interested in taking 
all necessary steps for safeguarding the health of the students who 
wish to take part in the high school athletic contests. The reminder 
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is made here that under the regulations governing the contests, it is 
necessary for the superintendent or principal to assure the executive 
committee that the particular students whom he is certifying for 
the contest have had physical examinations within the past two 
months, and that a physician has given his written opinion that he 
considers the students physically fit to take part in major high school 
athletic contests. 

All individual entry blanks are due to be in the hands of the 
Secretary, E. R. Rankin, Chapel Hill, by February 9. Conferences 
of faculty managers will be held early during the week following, in 
the east and in the west, for the purpose of arranging the schedules 
of the eastern championship series and the western championship 
series. It is expected that the opening round of games in the cham- 
pionship series, both east and west, will be played on Friday or 
Saturday, February 15 or 16, 1929. 


MISS SABIN TO VISIT STATE 


Miss Frances E. Sabin, Director of the Service Bureau for Classi- 
cal Teachers, of Columbia University, will attend the sessions of the 
North Carolina Education Association, and will speak to the Latin 
teachers at their meeting on March 22. Her subject will be: Con- 
structive Work for Latin. 

Miss Sabin’s work is well known and the value of the Bureau to 
Latin teachers is incalculable. Miss Sabin is the editor of a bulletin, 
Latin Notes, and supplements to it appear at frequent intervals. 
These bulletins contain articles on the teaching of Latin in secon- 
dary schools, new theories, and sample outlines of work, as well as 
reviews of new books. The Bureau has material for distribution, 
and on request secures material for teachers. 

Miss Sabin is also known as an author. She has recently written 
a valuable handbook of mythology for high school students, Classic 
Myths That Live Today. 
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SCHOOL AND COLLEGE CO-OPERATION 
IN ORDER TO’ REDUCE FRESHM AN 
FAILURES* 


By Frank H. Koos 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


T THE departmental meeting of the City Superintendents of 

the 1928 meeting of the North Carolina Education Association 
there were read two or more reports from North Carolina College 
for Women and Duke University on experiments and investigations 
concerning the orientation of freshmen in colleges. These reports 
were so well received that the resulting enthusiasm caused the usual 
thing to happen. A committee was appointed. This committee has 
for its purpose cooperation with the higher institutions of North 
Carolina in order to plan a program which has as its object the re- 
duction of freshman failures. The committee is composed of Sup- 
erintendent Martin of Durham, Superintendent Graham of Kinston, 
Superintendent Haworth of Burlington, Superintendent Pittman of 
Marion, and Assistant Superintendent Koos of Winston-Salem. 

This committee has held one meeting in order to outline its views 
on possible lines of codperation. The occasion for the committee 
meeting was the invitation of this conference to meet with it. The 
committee, and I am quite sure all the superintendents and principals 
of the state, wish to thank the members of this conference for this 
very cordial invitation. We hope that this and future meetings will 
result profitably to the boys and girls of the state. 

Why are the superintendents of the state interested in this ques- 
tion? Two reasons have been brought forward. The first is altru- 
istic. The second is not so altruistic. Superintendents have entered 
the teaching profession because of altruistic tendencies. They are 
interested in boys and girls. They want them to become successful 
citizens. Of course, every failure in college is taken by the home 
community or the student or the relative of the student as a reflection 
upon the local school which is erroneously supposed by too many of 
our patrons to have as its sole purpose to prepare children for col- 
lege. Preparation for college is now considered to be by progressive 
schoo! men but one of the many functions of a public secondary 
school. 

With but one or two other preliminary statements this paper will 
go into a program of possible fields of codperation and suggestions. 


P < yaaa presented before the North Carolina College Conference, Durham, October 
4, 28. 
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We wish it to be understood that we remember that our secondary 
schools have a similar problem on their hands. Our eternal prob- 
lem is the mortality of our first year group. This mortality alone 
places us in no position to criticise other institutions for similar 
failures. We wish it definitely understood that the appearance of 
the committee before this body is in a spirit of codperation. We 
wish to learn how both the high school and college freshman mor- 
tality rates may be reduced. 

The last preliminary statement is this. There is nothing of orig- 
inality in the following outline of suggestions. We wish to apologize 
for restatements of problems and information so well known. Any 
programs or plans we may have or may have attempted to put into 
operation have been suggested by our higher institutions. We are 
indebted to them for the help they have given to us. We come again 
to the same sources for help. 

In discussing this problem of freshman failures we have found 
extant two main viewpoints or opinions. The first and probably the 
more accepted is that of the survival of the fit. Everything should 
be done to eliminate the weak whether this weakness is one of per- 
sonality or mentality. Society profits by such an elimination. The 
second is the viewpoint of conservation. All the excellent qualities 
of our school population are to be developed. If there seems to be 
a weakness of personality the schools and colleges exist for eliminat- 
ing this weakness and endeavoring to integrate the personality. Our 
committee holds the second viewpoint. It is our feeling that the 
North Carolina College Conference possesses the same idea. 

The committee feels that the problem of the reduction of fresh- 
man failures cannot come about by simply saying reduce. There 
must be a period of years of codperative research. This research 
may take us into the following questions : 


1. What are the actual requirements of the various colleges and 
departments? Just what qualities does it take to become suc- 
cessful in these institutions ? 


How may boys and girls who meet these requirements be 
selected ? 


A third problem immediately arises. This problem does not 
concern many of our higher institutions. The problem is 
this: What kind of institutions shall be provided to carry 
forward the citizenship, health, vocational and wholesome 
recreational education of those individuals who are not se- 
lected? Some institutions, notably the secondary schools, are 
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attempting by the process of trial and error to provide for 
these boys and girls. Whether or not some boys and girls 
should receive education beyond the sixth year, tenth year or 
the fourteenth year is a question that has been argued at 
length. 


What are the actual necessary intellectual and personality re- 
quirements on the part of the entrant of each department of a col- 
lege or university? In the past we have set up as a standard the 
successful completion of a set of subjects. This successful com- 
pletion has been based on subjective standards of various teachers 
and schools. While it is one measure of success, do we know 
whether or not some other set of subjects can be made to be just as 
good? Passing marks, upper 50%, 25% or 10%, marks do not 
prophesy that all individuals will be successful in college. What 
habits, skills, attitudes and information are necessary for success in 
a department ? 

The problem of selection of the pupils has received considerable 
attention. As stated above subject passing is not an absolute index. 
Intelligence tests are not. Neither are achievement tests, nor the 
recommendation of principals. Here is another research problem. 
It is the feeling that the process of advisement and selection should 
begin before the close of the elementary schools. This means that 
we must have teachers in our schools capable of experimenting in- 
telligently with educational and vocational advice. New tests must 
be devised. Personality and trait records must be kept as well as 
objective achievement measures. Upon these and other data, com- 
mittees may make their recommendations to departments and col- 
leges as to the fitness of the candidates for admission. 

What type of education will be required to aid the selected to 
become successful? This we do not know. We merely raise the 
problem. Another question, however, injects itself at this point. 
Why or how do one or two boys and girls, of supposedly low intelli- 
gence as it can be measured, become successful in high school and 
college? Have these boys and girls found methods of their own, 
methods which instructors may learn in order to make worth while 
college material available to others of the same type who are not 
successful ? 

In view of the above problems our committee recommends that 
this conference be succeeded by other conferences of college admin- 
istrators, research workers, school superintendents, principals and 
educational advisors in order to determine lines and methods of re- 
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search and of codperation in order to reduce failures. It may be 
that a central bureau of research, advice and recommendation may 
result from these conferences. 

In the meantime the committee wishes to commend the program 
of orientation weeks and courses, courses in how to study, homo- 
geneous grouping and other worthy investigations and experiments 
undertaken by a number of our colleges. Evidence has been pre- 
sented that these are worth while. 

The committee hopes that better instructors may be secured for 
the freshman group. There are, we know, among this group many 
most excellent instructors. But evidence has presented itself that a 
number of the freshman instructors are not as good as the high 
school teachers they have left. Expertness in a fieid sometimes makes 
an individual lose an appreciation of the difficulties encountered by 
the novice. Expertness alone does not always qualify one for 
teaching. 

The committee has learned of the many experiments now going 
on over the country in the matter of the supervision of college in- 
struction. It is too early to prophesy concerning the results of this 
supervision. Some progress, however, has been made in the pro- 
vision of more suitable curriculum material, marking or grading and 
in testing of a more objective nature. In our committee meeting the 
question was raised as to the advisability of instituting in some of 
our higher institutions some scheme of conferences among freshman 
teachers in order that they may provide more suitable instruction to 
their various groups. This work may now be going on. 

Among the causes of failure we find mentioned too much and 
too many social activities. This committee discussed at some length 
the problem of fraternity rushing during the first semester. An 
abatement of social activities of this type, the committee feels, will 
give the boys and girls more time for study. How and how much 
college administrators can control this phase of college life is un- 
known. The committee recognizes it as a problem. 

Educational and vocational guidance has been mentioned above. 
Many of our colleges and some of our high schools have programs 
and clinics for guidance. It has been reported that good results have 
been attained through these media. We of the public schools, desire 
our teachers to be not merely subject matter guides. We should like 
to have them be guides in the more important things of life. We 
should desire to have our teacher training institutions provide some 
kind of work in educational, vocational and moral guidance. We — 
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hope that some of our institutions may train experts in educational 
guidance in order that the program of helping children become suc- 
cessful and happy citizens may go forward. 

To summarize: This committee recommends a program of co- 
operative research in order to ascertain the actual scholastic, intel- 
lectual and personality requirements of the various departments of 
our higher institutions; in order to select late in the elementary 
school career or early in the secondary school career individuals with 
these various qualities or traits; and in order to provide the type of 
education in personality and achievement which will fit them for the 
various -schools for which they may be selected. Since the high 
school has many other tasks besides that of college entrance prepara- 
tion, and since requirements for entrance into high school are no 
longer based on any fixed standard in many of our school systems, 
we feel that much may be accomplished through this cooperation. 


HIGH SCHOOL OFFERS EDUCATION FOR 
RETA‘’L-STORE SERVICE 


Retail selling, a 2-year .ourse open to third and fourth year girls 
in Eastern and Western High Schools, Baltimore, Md., is given in 
co-operation with seven important department stores which serve 


as laboratories for the course. The girls spend one afternoon a week 
and every Saturday, as well as the entire week preceding Christmas, 
as regularly employed workers in the stores to which they are as- 
signed. Names of the practice girls are on the pay rolls of the stores 
and they do real work as saleswomen. The stores, to some extent, 
assume responsibility for instruction in their training departments 
or “on the job.” Following each period in the store, oral or written 
reports are required, which furnish the basis for class discussion and 
instruction in the responsibility and technique of salesmanship. In 
addition to the valuable experience gained from their work, the whole- 
some influence of the high standards of punctuality, personal appear- 
ance, honesty, and dependability demanded by the stores is often 
apparent in the improved appearance and conduct of the girls. An 
important feature of the co-operative course, in some cases, is that 
the money thus earned enables the girls to remain in school until 
graduation. 

A somewhat different form of training in service is carried on 
in several of the large department stores of the city for employed boys 
and girls, who receive regular instruction by public-school teachers 
assigned to this special work.—School Life. 
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THE STORY OF LABIENUS IN HIS 
RELATIONS TO CAESAR* 


By Mrs. J. N. Lay 
Albemarle, N. C. 


HE story of Titus Labienus is so interwoven with the history of 
io that the name of the latter must necessarily be men- 
tioned very often in any account of the life of Labienus. 

We find the two together first under Servilius in Cilicia in the 
warfare against the pirates, but we know little about the part Labienus 
had in this. He next comes before the public in the capacity of 
tribune, 63 B. C., when Caesar induces him to indict Rabirius, an 
obscure old man, who 37 years before had shed the blood of the 
tribune Saturninus, at the order of the consul by decree of the 
Senate. Caesar feared that Cicero and the Senate were becoming 
too powerful; therefore, he took this method of asserting the prin- 
ciples of popular liberty in opposition to the theory of Senatorial 
prerogative. We can readily see that the questions involved in this 
trial were vital to the constitution, by which no man might be put 
to death without trial. By an ancient and obsolete form of procedure 
Labienus nominated two judges to try the case, naming Caesar and 
a kinsman of Caesar. They sentenced Rabirius to death, and he was 
saved only by the quick action of the augur who unfurled the red 
flag on the Janiculan Hill, an old signal that an enemy was at hand 
and the assembly must be dissolved. Labienus, indeed, had the right 
to bring suit again, but he didn’t do so. 

In this same year Labienus was again a tool in the hands of 
Caesar. He made a motion, supported by Caesar, to refer the priestly 
elections to the people, contrary to the law of Sulla, but by renewal 
of the law of Domitius. Caesar wanted the priesthood and based his 
hope on the multitude, partly because he had helped Labienus against 
Rabirius ; then in other ways, too, he had gained the good will of the 
people. The law was passed, and Caesar was elected Pontifex Maxi- 
mus (March 6, 63 B. C.) 

In 58 B. C. Labienus comes on the scene as Caesar’s trusted lieu- 
tenant in the first Gallic campaign. When the Helvetii were at- 
tempting their migration, Caesar left Labienus with the tenth legion 
in command of the fortification which he had made on the Rhone, 
while he himself went to Cis-Alpine Gaul to bring his other three 
legions from there, levying two new ones on the way. Labienus seems 


Aree delivered at the Latin Departmental Meeting of the North Central District 
of pt A., in Durham, N. C., November 12, 1928. 
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to have acted his part well in this campaign, and at its successful close 
Caesar again left his legions under him, while he, himself, went to 
Cis-Alpine Gaul for the winter. 

In the dreadful battle of the Nervii (second campaign) Labienus, 
who had pushed the right wing of the enemy to their camp, learning 
that the Romans were hard pressed, sent back the tenth legion just 
in time to save the Romans from defeat. 

Concerning the campaign of 56 B. C. Caesar chronicled the suc- 
cesses of his lieutenants, Labienus among them. 

After Caesar’s ships were so severely damaged on his second trip 
to Britain, he ordered Labienus at Port Itius to set his men to build 
more ships, which he did, thus enabling Caesar to transport his 
troops across the channel. 

In 54 B. C. when Quintus Cicero’s camp was attacked at Char- 
leroi, Caesar, on hearing of it, immediately sent a letter to Labienus, 
expressing the hope that he would be able to march direct to the relief 
of the besieged camp; but at the same time trusting him to use his 
own discretion. And when Labienus did not think it wise, owing to 
the fact that he himself was so hard pressed by the Treviri, Caesar 
approved his decision, although it left him with barely 7,000 men. 

After Caesar’s delivery of Cicero’s camp, the Treviri under 
Indutiomarus, attacked Labienus’s camp, but Caesar’s ablest legatus 
defeated them by stratagem. He pretended to be afraid and con- 
fined his men within the fortifications, meanwhile sending to all the 
neighboring states for cavalry. When they arrived in the night, he 
confined them also, with such strictness that the Treviri could in no 
way learn of his reinforcements. Indutiomarus advanced up to the 
camp and spent the day, his men acting in a very insulting manner to 
the Romans, who made no reply. At length toward evening they de- 
parted. Then Labienus sent out the cavalry by two gates, completely 
surprising them and gaining a decisive victory. The valiant chief, 
Indutiomarus, himself was killed, Labienus having offered great 
rewards to those who should kill him. 

The Treviri were angry over the death of their chief, and formed 
a confederacy with Ambiorix as leader, sending to Germany for 
mercenary troops. Labienus, wishing to join battle before these 
recruits should arrive, invaded the country of the Treviri, and by 
means of stratagem, at which he was good, he again defeated them. 
This time he purposely made remarks designed to be carried to the 
Treviri, to the effect that he didn’t wish to risk defeat and would move 
camp at early dawn. They did move and with great noise to make 
their departure seem like defeat. The enemy, thinking the psycholo- 
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gical moment had arrived to attack, did not hesitate to give battle in a 
disadvantageous position without waiting for German aid. This was 
just what Labienus desired and had been trying to entice them to do. 
He made a speech encouraging his soldiers, as Caesar often did; 
then he ordered them to face the enemy and begin battle. The attack 
was a complete surprise to the Treviri and ended in their utter defeat, 
which gave Labienus possession of their state a few days afterwards. 

A third important victory won by Labienus by means of stratagem 
was that over the Parisii opposite Letitia. He was shrewd and could 
rely on the force of his own mind whenever necessary, as in this 
instance, Caesar being in the south of Gaul at this time. 

Throughout the entire Gallic wars Caesar seems to have placed 
Labienus in a class by himself ; he trusted him ; he imposed the most 
difficult enterprises upon him; and Labienus accomplished them all. 
He fearlessly assumed responsibilities, and it seems that throughout 
those eight years he never made a single mistake. 

After all Gaul had been conquered, Caesar made him governor of 
Cis-Alpine Gaul, that he might be the more inclined to support him in 
the consulate. Shortly after the break that brought on the Civil 
war, Caesar heard unpleasant reports about Labienus’ lack of loyalty, 
but he refused to listen; thus, for some time the key to Italy, Cis- 
Alpine Gaul, was actually in the hands of a man who was secretly 
plotting against his chief and was soon to be his bitterest enemy ; for, 
sure enough, he soon abandoned Caesar and went over to Pompey, 
to whom he told all of Caesar’s secrets. 

It seems surprising that he should have done this, after having 
always been so highly honored by Caesar, even to the extent of 
having the command of all the legions beyond the Alps at times. 
According to Dio, the reason was that when he had acquired wealth 
and fame he became more haughty than his rank warranted, and 
Caesar, seeing that he put himself on the same level as his superior, 
ceased to be so fond of him as he had been hitherto. Labienus could 
not bear this change, and so transferred his allegiance to Pompey and 
became Caesar’s deadliest enemy. 

When Caesar’s presence in Epirus almost caused a panic at 
Dyrrhacium among Pompey’s soldiers, Libienus quelled it by stepping 
up to Pompey and saying that he would never desert him, but would 
share whatever fate fortune should assign to him.* Then the other 
officers and whole army swore in like manner. Cicero in writing 
about it said, “Labienus seems to have brought no little courage to 
our side”. (Cicero’s Letters.) 


* Civil War, III-XIII. 
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Shortly after this, Labienus by a treacherous discharge of weap- 
ons, according to Caesar’s own words, broke up an interview which 
had been arranged between officers on both sides. On this same occa- 
sion Labienus said, “We can have no peace until we carry Caesar’s 
head back with us.”** (“—Nobis, nisi Caesaris capite relato, pax 
esse nulla potest.”) 

After Pompey’s victory at Dyrrhacium, Labienus was allowed to 
butcher all the prisoners in cold blood, after having taunted them with 
cowardice unworthy of Gallic veterans. He advised Pompey to 
follow Caesar as he retreated into Thessaly, telling him that Caesar’s 
soldiers were not veterans, but raw recruits lately made in Hither 
Spain and the colonies beyond the Po. 

Following this advice led to Pompey’s undoing, for he was de- 
feated at Pharsalus in Thessaly, and soon after fled to Egypt. Labienus 
did not go with him to Egypt, but together with Afranius and others, 
he went to Cato, in Africa, and putting him in command continued 
the war. (48 B. C.) 

Labienus insulted Caesar’s soldiers on every occasion, and laid 
an ambuscade for Caesar, which, however, failed. 

After Cato’s suicide Labienus with his fleet joined Pompey (Son 
of Pompey, the Great) in Spain, where he was engaged in conquests. 
Caesar’s generals sent urgently for him. When Caesar had arrived, 
he engaged in small attacks against Pompey for a while, and then 
came the great battle of Munda, in which Labienus proceeded against 
the enemy, and Pompey’s men, supposing him to be in flight, lost 
heart and fled. After learning the truth they could not recover 
themselves. : 

Frightful were the losses on both sides. Thousands of dead 
bodies were heaped up—enough to make a wall around the city. 
Labienus too, fell here and funeral ceremonies were held for him on 
th battle field. Thus ended the life of Labienus, and at the same time, 
the military career of Caesar, for this was his last battle in his last 
war. 
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QUALITY IN EDUCATION 


By H. J. Herrine 
Assistant Dean, Duke University 


ROBABLY as at no other time in the history of American educa- 
Pic. have educators throughout the country been so busily 
engaged in efforts to improve the quality of education. Means and 
processes are being studied with the view of giving more depth and 
thoroughness to college training—a study that is not strange. In 
America we have attempted the gigantic task of educating the masses, 
believing that in a democratic society education is the inherent right 
of every man and that educational standards, in the public schools 
and colleges alike, should be adapted to the level of the average 
individual. With our increasing prosperity and the slogan “go to 
college,” being preached throughout the high schools of the land, 
floods of students have poured into our institutions of higher learn- 
ing, thus increasing the complexity of the situation which the col- 
leges are facing. Such a situation does not exist in Europe whence 
we have gained much on which our educational processes are built. 
In view of this situation it is no wonder, then, that Europeans are 
saying to us: “you are aiming at quantity rather than quality in 
education,” a charge that recent experiments in education have 
proved, and one that educators in this country do not feel is without 
foundation. 

It is readily agreed that in a democratic society colleges should 
set a democratic standard of education. The question that is being 
asked by those who are anxious to make education actually educate 
is whether our present plan of adhering to one level of teaching is 
in any wise affording equal opportunity to all. Democracy would 
seem to dictate equality of opportunity to all students for exerting 
themselves according to their ability. Is it not necessary to take into 
account to a far greater degree than in the past, individual differences 
in ability? Is our present plan not lacking in training leaders for 
our democracy and adjusting the work more properly to the needs 
of many of our students of inferior preparation and ability who are 
actually admitted to the colleges? The more than three score col- 
leges and universities in this country that are trying to devise more 
adequate means for “pushing” the more gifted students, and the 
large number that are undertaking ways of helping the retarded stu- 
dents bear evidence of the trend in this direction. The question is 
not easy to solve. The varying standards of the high schools of the 
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country, the obvious differences in native ability and interests, the 
lack of accurate and reliable methods of testing students’ fitness for 
particular groups, the over-crowded conditions of many schools, and 
the heavy cost entailed in adopting methods which treat in a rather 
full way individual differences—all these add to the difficulty of 
the problem. The need, however, of improving the quality of edu- 
cation, particularly the pressing need of giving more attention to the 
needs of the superior student who has far too long been neglected, 
is being recognized; and by means of honors courses, particularly, 
and special methods of instruction numbers of institutions are seek- 
ing to give more depth and thoroughness to the courses offered. It 
will not be the purpose of this paper to review the general field of 
honors courses and methods of independent study, but to review 
briefly the plans now being tried in four or five representative 
institutions. 


READING FoR Honors aT SWARTHMORE 


In 1922 under the leadership of President Aydelotte honors work 
was inaugurated at Swarthmore College. The purpose of the plan 
there is given as follows: “The honors work at Swarthmore is 
frankly an endeavor to spot and develop excellence.” 

Honors work proper begins at the beginning of the junior year. 


Sophomores who wish to read for honors are at liberty to hand in 
their names to the chairman of the honors committee. A list of 
prospective candidates is also made in the dean’s office. The records 
of those desiring the work are studied, and those who give promise 
of successful work are admitted to the courses. 

During the freshman and sophomore years the student completes 
the required courses and ordinarily takes at least one foundation 
course in his main subject. Students accepted to read for honors 
are free during their junior and senior years from class attendance, 
examinations, and other similar restrictions imposed upon other 
undergraduates. They are placed on their own responsibility to 
work with as much freedom as possible. Two weekly meetings, 
lasting two hours each, are held for discussion and the presentation 
of papers. The chief emphasis is placed upon the preparation and 
presentation of the papers, prepared on definité, assigned parts of 
the subject. The groups meet informally with two instructors meet- 
ing with each group. At the end of the senior year written and oral 
examinations are held by outside examiners. 

Briefly, the Swarthmore plan commends itself to us, it seems to 
me, in that it encourages the student to “stretch” himself and per- 
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mits him to work more effectively in small groups under closer guid- 
ance than is possible in non-honors sections ; it teaches him to develop 
initiative, self reliance, and method ; it helps him to relate in his own 
thinking and to view as a whole the subject matter covered. 

The chief weakness of the plan is that it does not place enough 
emphasis upon the first two years’ work, the most critical years of 
college work. It is too expensive for the average institution. 


THe Harvarp PLAN 


The distinguishing features of the Harvard plan are emphasis 
on the field of concentration and tutorial instruction. Specific course 
requirements are few and far between. It is expected that only one 
year will be required to “get the high school student into college.” 
He is expected to clear all course requirements in his freshman year 
with the possible exception of a language requirement. His advisor 
aids him in adjusting himself to his work and in the selection of his 
field of concentration. Tutorial instruction is designed to fill in the 
gaps between courses, to aid the student in gaining a clear perspective 
of the whole field, to encourage and guide him in individual work, 
and to help him gain a mastery of his subject in preparation for the 
comprehensive examinations. The number and length of the tutorial 
conferences vary according to the departments, the nature of the 
work, and the progress of the student. Each tutor will normally 
work with twenty-five major students, meeting each student, one at 
a time, for one-hour conferences every two weeks. The meetings 
are made as informal as possible. 

The entire Harvard plan is built around the general examina- 
tions given at the end of the senior year. Unlike Swarthmore, Har- 
vard uses its own faculty members as examiners. Each department 
appoints a chairman who works with representatives of other de- 
partments in the field of concentration and forms a committee of 
examiners. In ranking students for graduation, course grades are 
considered with the examination grades. 

The Harvard plan has been criticised because it expects the selec- 
tion of the field of concentration too early and because the require- 
ments in the major field limit too greatly electives in other fields. 


Tue DartmMoutH PLAN 


After Professor Richardson submitted the report of his study of 
American and English colleges and universities, the Dartmouth fac- 
ulty made its study and accepted two fundamental principles: first, 
a greatly enlarged emphasis on the major subject; second, compre- 
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hensive examinations in the major for all students as a pre-requisite 
for graduation. Students are expected to complete during their first 
two years all required courses, selecting their work in the sopho- 
more year from a rather wide list of social and natural science 
courses. In the junior year in most departments the student is re- 
quired to take two courses in his major, one in a minor, and two 
free electives. In the senior year he takes two major courses, two 
free electives, and in place of the fifth he does outside reading and 
other work assigned by the major department and supervised by it. 
This plan is intended to give the student a broader general view of 
his field in preparation for the final examinations. 

It should be said that the Dartmouth plan looks to the freshman 
survey course, as is done at Columbia, in helping students properly 
to adjust themselves. Emphasis is also placed on the freshman ad- 
visory system. The plan assumes that the better grade men will be 
separated in connection with their major work and treated to meet 
their individual needs. As much freedom from technical require- 
ments as possible is given these men. 


PRECEPTORIAL WorRK AT PRINCETON 


Preceptorial instruction was inaugurated at Princeton in 1905 
in order that students in the humanistic studies might have much the 
same individual contact with instructors as science students in the 
laboratories. Courses are listed as meeting for two lectures and one 
preceptorial or for one lecture and two preceptorials. The heart of 
the course is the preceptorial meeting. Under this system classes 
are divided into groups of five to seven. Discussions and reports 
feature these meetings. 

Major work at Princeton is begun in the junior year. The dis- 
tinctive feature of the work during these two years is what is ordi- 
narily-termed the “four-course plan.” At the beginning of the junior 
year only four regular courses are taken. For the fifth course spe- 
cial, independent work is done in the major subject. The student is 
expected to work independently and to gain for himself, under the 
guidance of members of his major department, a more thorough 
understanding of the field of his work as a whole. For example, a 
student majoring in history would in his junior year make the fifth 
course a study of the general field of history. Now, in the senior 
year the student is required to follow the same course plan except 
that his field of independent study is limited to one particular phase 
of the major field. 
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The comprehensive examinations covering the work of the junior 
and senior years are in most cases like those given in other institu- 
tions, and are intended to serve the same purposes. There is no 
relation between the preceptorial work and the examinations. 


Tue DuKe PLAN 

I have been asked to say something concerning the plan which 
we are now undertaking at Duke. Although we do not have a fully 
worked out program of honors work, we have within the last two 
years by teaching as nearly as possible every student at the rate at 
which he is qualified to progress taken definite steps which we hope 
will improve the quality of our work. In the first place, through a 
careful study of high school records and statements concerning ap- 
plicants’ preparation and ability we are striving to admit only those 
who are capable of doing college work. In addition to this, psycho- 
logical examinations and placement tests are given at the opening of 
college. The results of these examinations are studied in connection 
with the high school records and North Carolina high school exami- 
nations. On the basis of the combined results the student is placed 
in a section according to his preparation and ability as shown by the 
available records. We are now sectioning all freshmen in Mathe- 
matics, English, History and largely in German and Bible. Sched- 
ules are so arranged that slow and fast, or fast, average, and slow, 
classes meet at the same hour, thus permitting transfers to be made 
without disrupting student schedules. This plan is based on the 
feeling that individual differences are so great and the standards of 
preparation so different that one level of teaching cannot be effective. 
We propose in this way to find as early as possible the most prom- 
ising students and put them in sections where the work will be more 
exacting from the standpoint of quantity and quality and to place 
the weaker students in sections where the methods of work and level 
of teaching will be adapted to their level of preparation and ability, 
hoping in this way to give them a more thorough grounding in the 
work that they can carry. Under our present plan this method of 
sectioning will prepare students from the beginning of their freshman 
year for the honors courses which are now being worked out defi- 
nitely in English. The plan will be expanded to include other 
departments. 

In brief, the honors work in English proposes to allow the stu- 
dent to cover more ground through outside reading and extra assign- 
ments, to improve the quality of his work under the guidance of 
tutorial instruction in honors courses, and to allow more freedom 
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and individual initiative in the work. Extra hours and quality-points 
credit toward graduation will be granted on the basis of the quantity 
and quality of the work completed. Comprehensive examinations 
will be given. 

The foregoing summaries of the honors courses, individual in- 
struction, comprehensive examinations, and the like show the feeling 
on the part of educators that college training should be improved as 
to thoroughness and achievement on the part of the individual stu- 
dent. To my mind no adequate system of improving the quality of 
college education can be so effective as we should reasonably expect 
unless more emphasis is placed on the first two years of college 
work—even more than this. Not until educators realize more fuily 
the absolute necessity of training the individual student from the 
first grade of the elementary school through college will quality of a 
superior order be put into education. Colleges must insist on more 
complete, accurate, and meaningful records of students’ training 
through the public schools; then records must be used, and the indi- 
vidual student placed where he can work most effectively. 


COST PER STUDENT 


The cost of maintaining a pupil in public school is more than two 
and a half times as great today as it was fifteen years ago, according 
to the Department of the Interior. Back in 1913 the cost of schools, 
divided by the number of pupils actually attending, showed that 
$38.31 annually should be chalked up against each of them. In 1916 
the figure had grown to $49.12, in 1920 to $64.16, in 1925 to $98.45, 
while the latest figure available shows an expenditure per student of 
$102.05. 

The expenditures for public schools have almost doubled since 
1920. Annual expenditures for grounds, buildings, and contents in- 
creased rapidly from 1920 to 1925 when they reached the huge 
figure of $433,000,000. The year following there was a decrease of 
$22,000,000 spent for these purposes which was taken as an indica- 
tion that construction had overtaken the shortage caused by the war. 
The Bureau of Education believes that the increase in school expendi- 
tures may be charged up to two main accounts—decreased purchas- 
ing power of the dollar, and the improved school facilities being 
generally provided. 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN AND THE 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


By W. E. Drake 
Teaching Fellow in the University of North Carolina 


T HAS BEEN the common belief that the University of North Caro- 
Tins owes its founding in large part to the influence of Princeton 
University, but it now appears that the roots of the institution run 
back into the work of Benjamin Franklin, whose broadness of view, 
scope of intellect, inquisitiveness for research, and perspective for 
higher education made him a foremost figure in American life in the 
eighteenth century. As early as 1727 he organized the famous Junto 
Club, apparently the first of its kind in America, for the purpose 
of creating a wider interest in literature and science and in the 
development of a better citizenry. 

In 1749 Franklin published at Philadelphia his Proposals Re- 
lating to the Education of Youth in Pennsylvania, in which he set 
forth many of the educational ideals which were later accepted by 
the founders of the University of North Carolina. Particularly did 
he lay emphasis upon the study of English, saying that the modern 
side had been starved out, and upon history as a subject for study, 
insisting that pupils should study the lives of both ancient and modern 
peoples. A scientist himself, the first American scientist, and an 
inventor of great importance, Franklin advocated science in the 
schools. Out of this liberal program came his academy which later 
grew into the University of Pennsylvania. 

The plan of education adopted for the University of North Caro- 
lina followed Franklin’s ideas. Until 1804 the institution was con- 
ducted upon the elective basis in curriculum, with English highly 
emphasized and Greek placed upon an elective basis with the subject 
of French surpassing it in interest. Such a liberal idea had quite 
early been advocated by Franklin, when he said that a live language 
was much more useful than a dead one as a subject of study. History, 
both ancient and modern, was proposed also as a part of the curricu- 
lum of North Carolina’s University; and above all, the sciences— 
astronomy, chemistry, botany, natural and moral philosophy, and 
others—, were to be encouraged. It was in behalf of science that 
Franklin seems to have made one of his largest contributions to 
higher education in this country. Princeton University, then known 
as Nassau Hall, was strongly averse to such ideas and gave first place 
to the old classical system. John Henry Hobart, a tutor at Prince- 
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ton, writing to President Joseph Caldwell gives the following im- 
pression of the University of North Carolina in its earlier days: 


It is to be hoped that the rays from your University, the sun of 
science, will illuminate the darkness of society. Your faculty seems 
to constitute a motley group, Presbyterians and Arians, infidels and 
Roman Catholics. The age of reason has surely come. Superstition 
and bigotry are buried in one common grave. Philosophy and charity 
begin to bless the people.* 


Mr. Harris, a teacher in the infant University, writing to Dr. Cald- 
well in 1796, comments on the shameful neglect of science at Prince- 
ton and advises Caldwell to go by Philadelphia and “Learn the manner 
of using different kinds of electrical machines, air pumps, telescope, 
miscroscope, camera obscura, magic lantern, quadrants, sextants, 
etc.”? 

At the time of the establishment of the University of North 
Carolina Franklin’s name was probably known to the whole civilized 
world. When the town of Chapel Hill was laid off shortly after his 
death, Franklin was the name given the main street of the town. Dr. 
Samuel McCorkle in making the address on Founder’s Day in Oc- 
tober of 1793 makes Franklin of America compare with Newton 
of England: 

Knowledge is wealth—it is glory—whether among philosophers, 
ministers of state or religion, or among the great mass of the people. 
Britons glory in the name of Newton, and have honored him with a 
place among the sepulchers of their kings. Americans glory in the 
name of Franklin, and every nation boasts of her great men who 
has them. Savages cannot have them, rather cannot educate them, 
though many a Newton has been born and buried among them. 
Knowledge is liberty and law.® 


Further interest in Franklin appears in the organization of the state 
of Franklin, and in one of the eastern counties being named after 
him. That Franklin was well known in North Carolina before the 
Revolutionary War is shown by the fact that at one time he repre- 
sented the colony in England. Again it is said 


that one McAlister, who carried on a mercantile business in Camp- 
belton, was a great friend of Benjamin Franklin. Boxes of goods 
from Philadelphia containing reading matter calculated to influence 
the people trading in Campbelton in favor of independence were 
sent to him from Franklin, and these books and pamphlets were dis- 
tributed among the people in all the back country by Herman Hus- 


1 Battle, K. P., History of the University oF North Carolina, Vol. 1, p. 114. 
8 a M., “The Harris Letters”, in The James Sprunt Historical Studies, 


* Battle, op. cit., p. 39. 
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bands, a cousin of Franklin, who was sent to North Carolina to 
prepare the people for resistance against tyranny.* 


In all probability the reading matter contained many of the writ- 
ings and the works of eminent French philosophers, for Franklin 
had very early learned to read French. He states: 

I had begun in 1732 to study languages; I soon made myself 
such a master of the French as to be able to read the books with 
ease.® 

His educational plan of 1749, already referred to, showed rather 
wide French influence, seemingly rising out of the French Academy 
chartered in 1635, and of the old Academy of Science chartered in 
1666, from which came men like Descartes, Pascal, and even Sir 
Isaac Newton, who was a foreign associate of the organization. Es- 
pecially did the latter academy mentioned lay great emphasis on the 
study of mathematics, chemistry, and physics. Monroe says in his 
article on the “Academy”, in A Cyclopedia of Education, that Eng- 
land never had such an academy, and that it was not until 1672 
that a scientific academy was founded in Germany. Other writers have 
said that Defoe gave Franklin the idea which led to the founding 
of his academy in Philadelphia, and this is not generally questioned, 
but Defoe’s idea falls far short of the plan worked out by Franklin 
as early as 1743. Following up the idea of the old Academy of 
Science in France, Monroe says again, in the article referred to, that 

This type of Academy has developed in the United States, be- 
ginning with the American Philosophical Society of which Benjamin 
Franklin was the originator in 1743.® 

The year 1767 marks the beginning of Franklin’s most delightful 
stay in France. Highly adored by the French peoples, especially the 
mesdames and the mesdemoiselles, he soon came to love them. He 
was in constant attendance at the meetings of the French Academy, 
and early began the habit of sending books from France to his friends 
in America. The American people became interested in reading 
Montesquieu and Rousseau, and especially Voltaire and Raynal who 
found favor with the public at large. Judge Archibald D. Murphey 
in an address before the two literary societies of the University of 
North Carolina in 1827 said of the Revolutionary period: 

At length I accidentally met with Voltaire’s History of Charles 


XII of Sweden, an odd volume of Smollett’s Roderick Random, and 
an abridgement of Don Quixote." 


* MacRae, J. C., “The Highland Scotch Settlements in North Carolina” in The North 
Carolina Booklet, 1903, Vol. III, p. 17. 
* Ford, P. L., The Many Sided Franklin, p. 119. 
* Monroe, Paul, A Cyclopedia of Education, Vol. I, p. 20. 
t Smith, Charles Lee, The History of Education in North Carolina, p. 30. 
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Bernard Fay states in a recent book called The Revolutionary 
Spirit in France and America that the French influence almost marked 
a downfall in religious zeal and that 


The whole movement had been started by Franklin, who had the 
gift of circulating every kind of knowledge and of stirring intellec- 
tual activity in all those who came in contact with him.® 


The result of this French influence was vital in America, and helped 
to create the new spirit of the period which is reflected in the found- 
ing of the University of North Carolina. 

The constitutional convention of North Carolina, meeting in April 
of 1776, accomplished very little, and the attitude taken was that of 
watchful waiting to see what the rest of the colonists were going 
to do. Following the Declaration of Independence, the Philadelphia 
constitutional convention met on July 15 to be presided over by Ben- 
jamin Franklin. It was this constitutional convention which adopted 
the well known educational clause which later, from all information 
now available on the subject, was adopted by the North Carolina 
constitutional convention of December 1776, and formed the basis 
for the chartering in 1789 of the University of North Carolina. The 
clause in part reads that 


All useful learning shall be duly encouraged and promoted in one 
or more universities.® 


This clause was doubtless in part the work of Franklin. His 
plan of 1749 had carried with it the theory of state education, and 
the constitutional clause under discussion appears as a logical step 
toward that purpose. As already noted, Franklin was President of the 
constitutional convention in Pennsylvania in 1776, and the fact that 
the task of the final writing of the document was left to him makes 
it seem reasonable to assert his influence on the provision for schools 
found in the constitution of Pennsylvania and of North Carolina 
a few months later. 

The coming of the American Revolution turned thought and in- 
terest largely from the improvement of internal affairs to that of 
fighting Great Britain; yet it was during this period that William 
R. Davie, the founder of the University of North Carolina, and one 
of the state’s foremost leaders of the period, came into prominence. 

Davie and Franklin had much in common. Both were Grand 
Master Masons. Seemingly théy were both followers of the Deistic 
ideas in religion, best expressed in Thomas Paine’s The Age of 


®§ Fay, ‘Bernard, The Revolutionary Spirit in France and America, p. 214. 
*The North Carolina Constitution of 1776, Sec. XLI. 
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Reason. Davie appears to have had a distrust of the wisdom of all 
preachers. In a letter to a friend on the selection of a president for 
the University of North Carolina he says, 


Bishop Pettigrew has said it is a very dissipated and debauched 
place. Some priests have also been doing us the same good office 
to the westward. Nothing it seems goes well that these MEN OF 
GOD have not had some hand in.!° 


Dr. Battle in commenting on this remark says that Dr. McCorkle 

must have been included in this sneer, and that Davie had imbibed 

some of the skepticism then so prevalent among the educated classes. 
As to Franklin, 


The Catholics thought him almost a Catholic. The Church of 
England claimed him as one of them. The Presbyterians thought 
him half a Presbyterian, and the Friends believed him a wet Quaker. 

A Deist, if anything, Franklin was when Whitefield first came to 
Philadelphia, and a Deist if anything he was when Whitefield left it 
for the last time. The truth of the matter was that as respects theol- 
ogical tenets and sectarian distinctions Franklin was an incurable 
heretic.4 


Davie and Franklin were both members of the convention which 
framed the constitution of the United States. During the many days 
which the convention was in session at Philadelphia these two men 
probably had many opportunities for conversing together and doubt- 
less did so. Davie, in a!l probability, while in Philadelphia, investi- 
gated the work of the University of Pennsylvania. Less than two 
years later he introduced his bill into the legislature of North Caro- 
lina for the establishment of the University of that State. Both 
men were followers of the French customs and ideals and readers 
of the French philosophers. Davie suggested Mr. Perrin, a French 
gentleman, as a dancing master for the University, and as one who 
“does not undertake to teach the English dance, but the minuet and 
French dance, such as cotillons, conges, etc.”!2 In writing to 
General John Steele in 1800 Davie says, commenting on the political 
conditions of the time: 


The world was made for Caesar—Voltaire with his second causes, 
would smile at my superstitions, but I confess that I have no other 
way of accounting for more than half the events of the last 15 
years,.18 


* Battle, op. cit., 
4% Bruce. W. c., Benjamin Franklin Self Revealed, Vol. I, pp. 61-63. 
i, Battle, op. cit., Pp. 

Vel " Homies, J J. G. Sere “w. R. Davie, A Memoir”, in The James Sprunt Monographs, 
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Franklin was also a friend of Dupont de Nemours, of Condorcet, of 
Abbe Raynal, and of Chastellus, and said of them, “They love me, 
and I love them.”!* One of the earlier members of the University 
of North Carolina faculty was a Frenchman by the name of Devereux. 

The purpose of the founding of the University of North Carolina 
is stated in the preamble to the charter granted on December 11, 
1789, and reads that 

Whereas in all well regulated governments it is the indespensable 
duty of every legislature to consult the happiness of a rising genera- 
tion and endeavor to fit them for an honorable discharge of the 
social duties of life, by paying the strictest attention to their educa- 
tion; and whereas an University supported by permanent funds, and 
well endowed would have the most direct tendency to answer the 
above purpose: First be it therefore enacted ;'° 


The words “social duties of life” seem significant and probably 
reflect the purposes the founders had in mind in establishing the 
institution. 

The board of trustees numbered forty of the most distinguished 
men in the State, among whom were men like Samuel Johnston, 
James Iredell, Samuel Ashe, Richard Dobbs Spaight, Samuel Mc- 
Corkle, Alfred Moore, Hugh Williamson, and William R. Davie. 
Very early they appointed a committee to work out a plan of instruc- 
tion, and the plan as finally agreed upon included “languages, partic- 
ularly English, the Belles Lettres; logic and moral philosophy ; agri- 
culture and botany, with the principles of architecture.”1® Dr. Hugh 
Williamson had been added to this committee as a result of unsatis- 
factory conclusions being reached by the previous committee which 
had included Samuel McCorkle, David Stone, Alfred Moore, Samuel 
Ashe, and John Hay.?* He was an early graduate of the University 
of Pennsylvania, and had served for a time as a professor in that 
institution. He had received a degree from Edinburgh and was said 
to be particularly learned in the sciences, having worked with Frank- 
lin on the latter’s various electrical experiments. 

Battle expresses surprise at the liberality of the plan: 


This report is far ahead of the times. Notwithstanding that the 
chairman and the second on the list, Stone, were graduates of Prince- 
ton, a seat of the old curriculum.!§ 


And again he says: 


™ Bruce, op. cit., p. 476. 

* Clark, Walter, oe State Records of North Carolina, Vol. XXV, p. 21. 
a Battle, op. cit., 47. 

% Minutes of the Board of Trustees, 1790-1796, p. 124. 

8 Battle, op. cit., p. 47. 
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It is probable, however, that as the University of Pennsylvania, 
the alma mater of Dr. Hugh Williamson, was conspicious in exalting 
scientific studies, his influence had weight in the report of the com- 
mittee.1® 


Only the poverty of the University is said to have kept the curriculum 
from being more elaborate, and only the inability of the trustees to 
find a suitable man kept them from putting the plan into active 
operation. 

In a letter to Dr. Charles Harris at Edenton, dated April 10, 1795, 
Professor Harris, a former graduate of Princeton but now at the 
University of North Carolina, also comments on the liberality of the 
curriculum : 


The constitution of this college is on a more liberal basis than 
that of any other in America, and by the amendments which I think 
it will receive at the next meeting of the trustees its usefulness will 
probably be much promoted. The notion that true learning consists 
rather in exercising the reasoning faculties and laying up a store 
of useful knowledge, than in overloading the memory with words of 
dead languages is becoming daily more prevalent.?° 


Various comments on the period refer to the scarcity of books 
and the absence of the necessary scientific equipment at the Uni- 
versity, not overlooking, however, the scarcity of money which seri- 
ously hampered the growth of the institution. The report of the 
board of trustees for July 11, 1795, shows that a Mr. Grove had been 
sent to Philadelphia for the purpose of purchasing scientific appara- 
tus for the University. In the event that he failed of his mission, 
Dr. Hugh Williamson was to be called upon to secure the necessary 
equipment. In 1797 J. P. Gautier a senator from Bladen County, 
made a gift of 174 volumes of French books to the University. Pro- 
fessor Holmes donated the most favored book among the earlier stu- 
dents, that of Thomas Paine’s The Age of Reason. 

It is in the affairs of conduct that the University most likely imi- 
tated Nassau Hall. Prayers were held morning and evening, and 
students were required to attend church twice every Sunday, the 
evening service serving as an examination for what was learned in 
the morning. Later the adoption of the so-called monitorial system 
led to much difficulty with the students, and Davie’s last words on 
the institution are a criticism of such practices. But “after Davie 
left the state in 1805, Caldwell acquired such commanding influence 
as to assimilate this University to Princeton, his alma mater.’’?! 

" % Tbid.. P. 


Wa taf, eo = 13. 
* Battle, op. cit., p. 78. 
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The early spirit of the University and of its founders was not 
understood. Bartlett Yancey’s mother, speaking to him about his 
desire to attend the University, said: 


3artlett you must not go there! I have never known a young 
man to enter that institution who was ever of any account after- 
wards.?? 


Caldwell himself was seemingly bound too close to his alma mater, 
and apparently failed to catch the spirit of Franklin as expressed in 
Davie. Writing in 1803 he says, 


The University early excited expectations which were unfortu- 
nately too sanguine and premature to be realized. Though the attain- 
ment of knowledge may be rendered comparatively easy, it is chimeri- 
cal to propose that it shall be universal, or totally without expense.” 


It had been the hope of the founders to make the University as free 
as possible, open to all who had the ability to partake of her offerings. 

Writing of Caldwell and his attitude toward the irfant institu- 
tion Charles Lee Smith says: 


3ut the greatest service which he rendered to the state and the 
University was the firm stand he took and the influence he wielded 
in stemming the tide of infidelity which at one time threatened to 
engulf the state. . . .?4 


But the one who seems most of all to have misunderstood the ideals 
and principles upon which the University was founded was a minister 
of the gospel. Reverend J. Rumple says that 


Strong bonds of sympathy and gratitude united our people to the 
French nation, and as a natural consequence French opinions and 
French infidelity rolled like a devastating tide over the land. The 
writings of Voltaire, Volney, and Paine were in the hands of almost 
all, and the public mind was poisoned. Professor Kerr not only de- 
mitted his ministerial office, but renounced Christianity. Professor 
Harris, Caldwell’s predecessor and friend, was shaken in his faith, 
and at one time agreed that the Bible must be surrendered. Pro- 
fessor Holmes, his co-laborer, not only renounced Christianity but 
openly taught that morality and virtue, as well as religion, were 
merely the watchwords of hypocrites. His only gift to the library 
contained the works of Paine. General Davie, a master spirit in the 
board of trustees, and the acknowledged leader in the Legislature, was 
deeply imbued with infidel principles until reclaimed by the argu- 
ments of Caldwell, and the number of trustees that were at that time 
firm supporters of the Bible was few. Dr. Caldwell stood nearly 
alone in his contest against fearful odds, and he deserves the singular 

™ Hamilton, J. D. deR., “The Political and Professional Career of Bartlett Yancey” 
in The James Sprunt Historical Studies, Vol. X, No. 2, p. 9. 


% Battle, op. cit., p. 132. 
* Smith, op. cit., p. 68. 
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honor of having fought a terrible battle successfully without noise, 
and of having won a signal victory without sounding the trumpet of 
triumph. When we remember what immense influence is exerted 
by a University standing alone, and manifestly at the head of all the 
educational institutions of the State, it appears impossible to esti- 
mate the desolation that would be caused by the poisoned stream 
flowing into hundreds of homes from this poisoned fountain.?°® 


It does appear, therefore, from the evidence available, that the 
influence of Franklin expressed itself as the leader of the new 
spirit which resulted in the founding of the University of North 
Carolina. To Franklin, probably more than to anyone else, should 
go the credit for the educational clause in the constitution of 1776 
which formed the basis for the chartering of the state institution in 
1789. The early plan of education adopted by the university was an 
expression of the ideas of Franklin which he had set forth as early 
as 1749. Franklin had also led the way in this country for the 
betterment of human welfare generally through science and literature, 
and the founders of the University of North Carolina seem to have 
been impressed with his ideas. The work of Davie, of McCorkle, 
and of Hugh Williamson on the founding of the University of North 
Carolina seems to have reflected not the spirit of Nassua Hall but 
that of the liberty-loving, science-seeking, reasoning, open-minded 
Franklin. 


HARD TO CHANGE WRITTEN LANGUAGE BY DECREE 


Difficulty has been encountered in Turkey in carrying out the order 
of the Turkish Government for use of Latin letters instead of the 
Arabic as the medium for written and printed text. It is reported 
that drastic measures have been employed to enforce the order in 
Constantinople and the Turkish Black Sea littoral, and that the 
ministry of education has issued a circular warning all officials that 
they must without delay learn to read and write the new characters. 
It is stated that the reform is not proving so popular as was antici- 
pated, that the press is having difficulty in setting up the new charac- 
ters. Re-opening schools was postponed on account of the lack of 
textbooks printed in the new type, and because of the lack of pro- 
ficiency in the new alphabet on the part of the teachers.—School Life. 


5 Smith, op. cit., pp. 68-69. 
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ADMISSIONS TO ADV ANCED STANDING 
AND SUMMER SCHOOL CREDIT 


By Tuomas W. LincLe 
Davidson College 


T SEEMS TO be the policy of the most of our colleges and universi- 
Lie to maintain as high scholastic standards as are considered 
consistent with full attendance of students. If standards are set too 
high, the limited attendance is likely to diminish the service to society 
rendered by the institution. If the standards have the reputation 
abroad of being lax, the reputation of the institution suffers. The 
scholastic standards of a given institution can be fairly well worked 
out, if it receives no transfers from other institutions, and if it is 
not called upon to accept summer school credits promiscuously. For 
some reason there is a feeling abroad that the quality of work done 
in summer and in some departments of various institutions is not 
the full equivalent of the work done in the same institutions during 
the regular session. This may or may not be true, but there are 
many people who think it is true. At any rate, the situation is such 
that an institution jealous of the reputation of its scholastic standing 
is compelled to scrutinize credits its students present for work done 
elsewhere in summer. 

It is observed that a student entering advanced standing from 
another institution, whether admitted to the sophomore or the junior 
class, usually finds himself at a disadvantage when placed in com- 
petition with those who entered the freshman class and grew up 
with the methods and ideals of the institution. In fact, this is a 
very notable feature of college experience almost everywhere. It is 
true to such an extent at Princeton University that the authorities 
there claim that they admit only about one student out of every sev- 
enteen of those who seek admission to Princeton from other institu- 
tions these latter times. Even then, after selecting the most likely 
applicants, by actual statistics it appears that only about fifty per 
cent of those thus admitted succeed in carrying the work. In the 
South perhaps Agnes Scott College is as careful as any in its efforts 
to admit none to advanced standing who may not carry the work 
successfully. The authorities there observe that transfers have great 
difficulty in adjusting themselves to new surroundings and new meth- 
ods. Converse College will admit no student to advanced standing, 
who ever failed in any subject in her first college, but will admit to 
its freshman class on the basis of her high school record a student 
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who failed in one or two subjects at another college. These instances 
are cited merely to indicate that our colleges everywhere are giving 
careful study to the subject of transfers, being determined to main- 
tain their scholastic standards at all hazards. 

As regards summer school credits, Columbia University refuses 
to accept for credit toward a Bachelor’s degree work done in its own 
summer school, if merely a passing grade is received. The Univer- 
sity of Virginia, Washington & Lee and others scrutinize the grad- 
ing of summer work, comparing grading by letters and numerical 
grades, with the result that the student sometimes finds that he fails 
to receive credit when he was expecting it. Agnes Scoft and William | 
and Mary do not accept summer school credit from other institutions 
for any of the required work of their own lower classes. Their stu- 
dents who go elsewhere to study in summer find themselves limited 
to taking courses corresponding to electives in their own institutions. 
In general they are required to limit themselves to the summer 
schools of institutions on the approved list of the Association of 
American Universities, 

These observations are sufficient to indicate that more and more 
care is given by many institutions to the quality of work done in 
summer schools, with a view to withdrawing recognition from those 
institutions which do not give every evidence of maintaining rigid 
scholastic standards in all departments of their summer work. 

At Davidson College our practice is as follows: A student de- 
siring to do summer school work is required first to see our registrar 
regarding the institution. He will approve of summer school work 
done only in institutions on the approved list of the Association of 
American Universities, their number being a total of 192 in the en- 
tire United States out of a total of at least 800 institutions bearing 
the name “college” or “university.” There are a total of 12 institu- 
tions in Virginia and the two Carolinas on this list, though a number 
of them do not maintain summer sessions. The student is next re- 
quired to secure announcement of the summer term of the institution 
he desires to attend, submit the same to the senior professor at Dav- 
idson in the department in which the student is interested, secure 
from the professor a written statement as to which courses in the 
summer session will meet the requirements at Davidson, and file this 
statement in the office of our registrar. Late in the summer, when 
the certificate reaches our registrar from the other institution, he 
turns to the written statement previously filed, and if the credits 
correspond to the statement of the professor, the credits are entered 
on our books without question. If an institution not on the approved 
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list is known to us personally to be especially strong in certain de- 
partments in which it specializes, we permit a few of our students 
to do summer work in such departments and give them credit for 
the same. In order to receive credit of six semester hours for work 
done in summer, the certificate must show that the student has spent 
a minimum of ninety hours in a given subject on class and in exami- 
nation. We advise our students who wish to do summer work to 
confine themselves so far as possbile to subjects that are elective at 
Davidson. We permit them to take elsewhere courses covering a 
course required at Davidson, but our experience is that such work is 
seldom done in a manner satisfactory from our standpoint, and we 
may discontinue this permission in the near future. 

Students of other institutions who apply for advanced standing 
at Davidson must furnish evidence of having carried the work at 
their institutions sufficiently well to permit their return to their first 
institution. If they come from institutions on the approved list men- 
tioned above, their credits are accepted at par as regards total number 
of semester hours presented, though they may be required to take 
some individual course at Davidson that they did not take previously. 
If a student comes to us from an institution that is a member of the 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern 
States, but not on the approved list just mentioned, we scale down 
his semester hour credits by one-sixth, in making up the total re; 
quired for graduation at Davidson, even when his courses correspond 
to ours. If a student took in his freshman year a course correspond- 
ing to a junior or senior elective at Davidson, we can give him no 
credit for it at Davidson. 

In case of students who come to us from teacher training schools 
and certain junior colleges, we have to deal with each case on its 
merits, giving credit only for courses we consider as properly belong- 
ing to the work of a college of liberal arts, after scaling down the 
number of semester hours by at least one-sixth. A residence of two 
years at Davidson is required for a degree. 

Probably each college will have to work out these questions in 
the light of its own scholastic standards and its own experience with 
students coming from the various institutions. I have merely tried 
to point out the fact that careful attention is being given at many 
colleges and universities to the problem of transfers and summer 
school credits, each basing its decisions upon its own experience, 
and each striving to maintain the standards that will enable it to 
render the greatest possible service to its constituency and to society 
at large, 
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BOOK NOTES AND REVIEWS 


ALGEBRA WorkK-Book, by John Guy Fowlkes, Howard Baker Kings- 
bury, Raymond Randell Wallace, and Thomas Theodore Gaff. 
Published by the Macmillan Company, 1928. 197 pages. Price 80c. 
This book consists of one hundred tests designed to supplement the exer- 

cises and drill material of the ordinary algebra text book. Each test covers 
practically one page in the book. Each test is composed of from nine to fifty 
test items, the majority having between fifteen and thirty test items. Each 
test aims to determine two things, namely, speed and accuracy. Each test 
therefore is a “time” test, requiring from four to twenty minutes. The test 
items consist in easy exercises and problems. Some are of the completion 
variety; some are straight problems, both of the drill type and the verbal 
type; some consist of graphs; while some are of the matching variety. 

It was the aim of the authors to cover the fundamentals of elementary 
algebra and they have succeeded in this aim. The problems are compre- 
hensive in scope. There is a wealth of verbal problems as well as many 
drill problems. They are well chosen.and should develop the technique of 
problem solving. After several tests each of which covers a particular type 
of problem or principle there is a review test. This tends to weld the various 
parts of the subjects into a complete whole. There are suggestions to teachers 
and directions for pupils. 

The authors advise that the pupils grade their own work and compute their 
marks which consist of a per cent of accuracy, a per cent of speed and the 
test mark. The per cent of accuracy is found by dividing the number right 
by the number tried and multiplying the result by 100. The per cent of speed 
is the number tried divided by the total number of test “items,” times 100. 
The test mark is the average of the per cent of accuracy and the per cent of 
speed. After each has been computed it is entered in a specially prepared table 
on the inside of the front cover of the book. This makes a permanent record 
of the pupil’s marks. 

This work-book should prove to be a splendid means of motivation as well 
as a means of practice and drill. It will stimulate self appraisal on the part 
of the pupil by letting him see his degree of success or failure. This should 
be a strong incentive to work. Where additional material of this nature is 
desired this book should fill a real need.—H. F. M. 


How To Burtp AND Eguip Your THEATRE. 

The HicH ScHoot Journat has received from Nathaniel Edward Reeid of 
Longmans, Green & Company, New York, a large folder containing floor plan 
and sectional view of a model theatre, with full explanatory discussion. The 
plans illustrate admirably some of the points brought out in a recent article 
in this magazine. They permit of great flexibility. They will serve for a 
school auditorium or for a professional theatre, either of which may be built 
on any scale. 

Before the designs were published, they were submitted for suggestions to 
many of the leading amateur and professional theatres of the country, and 
were finally passed on by experts in theatre construction, acoustics, lighting, 
and stage equipment. 
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It would be very greatly to the advantage of little theatre groups, school 
authorities, or school architects to get the benefit of these designs and- sug- 
gestions before undertaking to build a theatre or a school auditorium. We 
understand that the folder will be sent without charge to any responsible 
person interested in the construction of an auditorium in which plays can be 
given.—P. C. F. 


ESSENTIALS OF WRITTEN AND SPOKEN FrencH. By H. R. Huse. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. New York, 1928. 


This is frankly a drill-book, the object of which is to teach through prac- 
tice rather than through precept. The material for the drill is based largely on 
the New York high school program of minimum essentials for two years’ 
work, considerably modified by the Henmon word count. The drill involves 
continuous, repeated use of certain small units of expression. The emphasis 
is entirely on the fundamentals and on the points that offer real difficulty. 
The mechanical features of the book are excellent. The author is a member 
)f the Department of Romance Languages in the University of North Carolina, 
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STEELE’S DUCK SHADES AND 
STEELE’S STEEL ROLLERS 


Tho winds may blow as never so, 

Tho storms and brats may yank it, 
However fierce we’re still in luck, 

*Tis made of steel and cotton duck, 
Just let them rave—it’s steel and duck 


Style A 
Style G 4 ‘ Single Cord 
Double Cord Ask for catalogue and prices 
One of the ‘ : 
15 Varieties. Oldest Makers of Adjustable Duck Shades in America, 




















SUMMER SCHOOL 
N. C. State College of Agriculture and Engineering 
June 10 to July 19, 1929 
COLLEGE AND CERTIFICATE CREDIT COURSES 
in —— 

Agriculture Education History Physical Education Sociology 
Botany Engineering Industrial Arts Physics Textiles 
Chemistry English Mathematics Physiology Zoology 
Economics Geography Modern Language Psychology 


GRADUATE COURSES IN ALL DEPARTMENTS 
College Credit Courses leading to both Bachelor’s and Master's degrees 
All Courses Open to Both Men and Women 
For catalogue and other information, write 
E. BROWNE, Director, 
State "College Station, Raleigh, N. C. 




















Textbooks on Approved List 


Nortu Carouina HicH ScHoois 


First Year Latin: Foster anp ARMs 
Second Year Latin: Fostrer 
Plane Geometry: BERNARD 


Plane Trigonometry with Tables: 
BucHANAN AND SPERRY 


French Grammar: BéziAt, EDITED BY Dey 
American Literature (1925 22): METCALF 
English Literature: MetcaLr 


Write for list of Modern Language Readers 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


8-10 South Fifth Street, Richmond 
Atlanta Dallas New York Chicago 
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| 
Used in 5000 schools 


[ THE HAWKES-LUBY- 
TOUTON ALGEBRAS 


More than 5,000 schools are using these standard 
algebras. Schools in such cities as New York, 
Chicago, Boston, Baltimore, and Washington, 
and schools in the smallest country places— 
North, South, East, and West. Such widespread 
popularity can only mean that these books meet 
high-school needs with outstanding success. 

The wealth of material the Hawkes-Luby-Touton 
Algebras provide, the clearly worded explana- 
tions, carefully revised by a teacher of English, 
the emphasis on the equation as the backbone of 
the course, are among the features which lead 


teachers to depend on these books. 


NEW FIRST COURSE IN ALGEBRA 
NEW SECOND COURSE IN ALGEBRA 
NEW COMPLETE SCHOOL ALGEBRA 





GINN AND COMPANY 


Represented by P. E. Seagle Box 311, Raleigh, N. C. 




















